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THE LANGUAGE OF LEADERS 


A frontal attack upon a common misprision of the richest legacy 
of our contemporary civilization has been long overdue, and it is hearten- 
ing to find that academic institutions are bringing more and more emphasis 
to bear in the interests of the civilized mind. 


Greek and Latin are dead languages only to such as know little and 


FIRST YEAR 


fe LATIN care less for the wealth of direction, suggestion, wisdom, and beauty 
they offer. 
ee oP on They generated the revival of learning. They were the dynamos of 


the Renaissance. They provided the cultural base for the brilliant 18th 
century. They wove their magic spell over the 19th, in its noblest hours 
of creative productivity. 

They became, and remain, twin organ voices, hymning the message of 
the humanities to all generations that have followed: the wisdom, the 
experience, the adventures, the experiments, the achievements and the 

frustrations of two extraordinarily endowed peoples, one of whom builded 

" HOMES reason and beauty to heights never attained since, the other of whom 
proffered statecraft, law and the political institutions of human society a 
set of models to which man has inveterately turned for guidance with his 


everpresent social uncertainties. 
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THE POSITIVE BELIEFS OF THE 
SKEPTIC CARNEADES* 


What is the effect of skepticism? Is it a stimulus to 
constructive thought, or, as some think, a corrosive in- 
fluence producing an obscurantism or quietism which 
cannot from any practical point of view be considered 
progressive’ ‘Lhe purpose of this paper is to consider 
the positive beliets of Carneades, and try to see what 
kind of man and thinker his skepticism produced. There 
will be little or nothing new in what I say, but simply 
au attempt to emphasize the positive element in his 
thought. 

Carneades was a member of the New Academy, which 
in the Hellenistic period diverged in a skeptical direc- 
tion from the Platonic tradition. He was active in the 
middle years of the second century B.c., and is consid- 
ered by some to have been the greatest philosopher be- 
tween Aristotle and Plotinus. 

Skepticism means, fundamentally, doubt of the possi- 
bility of attaining certain knowledge. Carneades, fol- 
lowing earlier skeptics in this universal doubt, takes as 
his point of departure the Stoic theory that truth means 
the correspondence between a presentation to the mind 
and what exists in the external world. Certainty will 
be attained, then, through the possession of a criterion 
in the form of a presentation to the mind of such a 
character as to guarantee both itself and other presenta- 
tions. There is no such criterion, Carneades maintained, 
for the senses are notoriously unreliable, while reason, 
which might be thought more reliable, operates only 
upon material furnished by the senses. The sole con- 


* Read at the annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
New England, Amherst College, April 2, 1948, 


clusion possible is suspension of judgment, and the 
refusal to give complete assent to any proposition what- 
ever. 

But, again like his predecessors, Carneades realized 
that in a practical emergency, or in any situation re- 
quiring action, extreme skepticism does not provide any 
guidance. Hence he developed his celebrated doctrine 
of probability. Sense-data, he thought, can be classified 
in two ways: first, into those which give true knowledge 
(quae percipi possunt) and those which do not; second, 
into those which are probable or persuasive (probabilia, 
mi@ava) and those which are not.1 While there is none 
to which we ought to give unqualified assent as be- 
longing in the first category, there are many which we 
will recognize as probable, and we are justified in fol- 
lowing them in decisions of everyday life. There is 
present here the implication that, for the most part at 
least, the presentations which seem to us probable will 
correspond to those which are really true, and that the 
non-dogmatist who follows carefully tested probability 
will act not far differently from the dogmatist—if any 
could exist—who had infallible knowledge of the truth 
in all things. The fundamental difference between him 
and the actual dogmatist, who is deluded by a false as- 
surance of certainty, is twofold: first, freedom from in- 
tolerance; second, freedom from the errors to which 
uncritical acceptance of dogma would lead him. 

Carneades’ doctrine of probability was considerably 
more comprehensive and complicated than that of his 
predecessor in the New Academy, Arcesilaus. It seems 
that in Arcesilaus’ view the impact of a probable per- 
ception itself, with the physiological reaction of the in- 
dividual, is sufficient to produce action leading to hap- 


1Cic. Acad. ii. 31. 99. 
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piness, without any movement of the will; but Carneades 
was not content to react to the world just as it hap- 
pened to present itself to him; he demanded the right 
to a principle of selection. Therefore Carneades dis- 
tinguished three grades of probability, according to 
whether (1) the presentation involved is merely per- 
suasive, or (2) also uncontradicted by the attendant 
circumstances, or (3) both of these, persuasive and un- 
contradicted, and in addition “tested.” It is apparent 
that in the latter two grades the mind of the subject 
is not only passively accepting impressions, but actively 
working on them; and here is underlined the intel- 
lectualist and voluntarist aspect of his theory of knowl- 
edge, which Carneades shares with the Stoics. In the 
second grade of probability the mind is comparing and 
observing phenomena, and in the last it is actively ex- 
amining hypotheses. Here Carneades will seem to many 
to come very close to the ideal of many modern scien- 
tists and philosophers, who avoid dogmatic statements 
and subject that which they regard as probable to 
rigorous tests. Nor is the probabilism of Carneades 
merely a practical expedient, as was the case with that 
of Arcesilaus; it has also a theoretical significance. He 
used it, as Cicero says, et in agenda vita et in quaerendo 
ac disserendo;2 it can form a basis for the investigation 
of questions in physics, morals, or theology. 

Since this is so, it ought to be possible to discuss 
Carneades’ views on such subjects as those just named— 
in the sense, that is, of the views which seemed to him 
most highly probable. The greatest difficulty lies in 
the fact that for the most part those who report on 
Carneades’ doctrines are more interested in the negative 
than in the positive side of his philosophy, and his own 
views can only be seen in the way in which he argues 
against those of someone else. Hence any conclusions 
we reach must themselves be regarded as merely probable 
and falling far short of absolute certainty. 

The arguments of Carneades on theological questions 
can be constructed with some completeness, especially 
from several works of Cicero, but it would be impos- 
sible to attempt even a summary treatment of all his 
‘theological arguments here. Carneades takes up one 
by one the principal points of Epicurean and Stoic 
theories, those about the existence of the gods, their 
nature, their government of the world, and their care 
for man, and demolishes them with a flood of arguments 
of every kind. The Epicurean gods are ridiculed for 
their anthropomorphism and their atomic structure, and 
the Stoics are pilloried for their attempt to reconcile a 
pantheistic Zeus with the practices and beliefs of tradi- 
tional Greek religion. We are assured by Cicero that 
“Carneades advanced these arguments not in order to 


2 [bid., ii. 10. 32; ef. ii. 32. 104. Cf. also Sext. Emp. Math. 
vii. 175, and other references collected by A. Goedeckemeyer, 
Geschichte des Griechischen Skeptizismus (Leipzig, 1905), p. 62. 


destroy belief in the gods (for what could be less fitting 
for a philosopher?) but that he might show that the 
Stoic account of the gods was not adequate.”3 Many of 
his arguments carry only the implication that if the gods 
exist, still nothing definite can be known about their 
nature. And in other places he seems to be saying that 
if we are to have religion, it should be a worthy one. 
“Let there be driven from philosophy all error of such a 
kind that when we speak of the immortal gods we say 
things unworthy of them.’’4 

Nevertheless, if we consider the whole range of Car- 
neades’ theological argumentation, it is hard to escape 
the feeling that most is based on an unspoken belief that 
gods do not exist. One might imagine him, even as an 
extreme skeptic, saying, “If the gods were as the Stoics 
and Epicureans say, these consequences would follow, 
and therefore the gods would not exist; but gods could 
be imagined with the following different characteris- 
tics,” and going on to develop a positive, though tenta- 
tive, theology. But there seems to be no indication of 
such an attitude on Carneades’ part. And since, in 
dealing with the question of the gods’ relation to men, 
he rejects both the Epicurean idea of gods who have 
no concern for men, and the Stoic doctrine of an all- 
pervading providence, it is difficult to see what func- 
tion gods could have in his view. Again, in the case 
of other individuals and groups who argue against re- 
ligious notions, we are often reassured of their essen- 
tial piety. Pyrrho was made a high priest by his fellow- 
citizens,5 and Epicurus, despite his materialism, was 
known to be sincerely pious. Cicero himself and Cotta, 
his Academic spokesman in the De natura deorum, are 
careful to specify many times that they are not irre- 
ligious.6 Sextus Empiricus,? speaking for the orthodox 
Pyrrhonian skeptics, says, “following the ordinary view, 
we affirm, undogmatically, that gods exist, and we 
reverence gods and ascribe to them foreknowledge.” 
So far as I know, there is no statement of this kind 
applied to Carneades. 

If, then, he thought the existence of gods improbable, 
what did Carneades put in their place? I think he ad- 
hered, in his own mind, to a thorough-going materialism, 
believing that whatever the specific details might be, 
nature can be explained on her own terms without the 
importation of divine agencies. He very definitely re- 
jects the notion of providence. A fragment from Cicero 
shows this clearly. Since it would be unjustifiable to 
suppose that a creator god had created the material 


3 Cie. ND iii. 17. 44. 

4 Ibid., iii. 25. 64. 

5 Diog. Laert. ix. 64. 

6 The caveat quoted above from ND iii. 17. 44 seems certainly 
to be Cicero’s, rather than a reflection of Carneades’ actual 
words, as L. Robin thinks (Pyrrhon et le Scepticisme Gree (Paris, 
1944], p. 106). 

7 Pyr. Hyp. iii. 2. 
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out of which he made the world, and the latter must 
have arisen in a “natural” way, why not assume that the 
world itself, animate and inanimate, arose in the same 
way, without a creator?’ This naturalistic spirit ap- 
pears again and again in our Carneadean tradition. In 
the course of his long argument against the Stoic 
providence, he says that our knowledge of the arts 
and our command of the faculties of reason are the re- 
sult of natural forces, not the gifts of any god. “These 
faculties . . . are the gifts of nature . . . by its own 
motions and mutations imparting motion and activity 
to all things. .. The system’s coherence and per- 
sistence are due to nature’s forces and not to divine 
power.”® These statements bear an obvious likeness to 
Epicureanism, and it is perhaps significant that, though 
he mercilessly cut to pieces the Epicurean theology, 
Carneades apparently directed less argumentation against 
their materialistic, naturalistic analysis of the world. 
Perhaps he considered it less pernicious than the Stoic 
materialistic pantheism. 


Carneades also dealt at length with the claims of 
divination. In the light of the preceding discussion, it 
would be surprising indeed to find that he thought it 
possible to foretell the future by the flight of birds, 
or by the observation of the position of the stars. I 
think we can say with complete confidence that he re- 
jected such notions, and it is significant that here too his 
refutation reveals the disposition to approach problems 
in a completely naturalistic fashion. Future events, he 
said, are either already foreshadowed in the present 
state of things, in which case they are subject to in- 
vestigation by the sciences, or they are completely for- 
tuitous, in which case neither divination nor anything 
else can foresee them.!® And in matters which seem to 
fall out sometimes according to nature, and sometimes 
according to chance, it is a great stupidity simply to 
make the gods responsible, rather than to investigate 
the causes.14 

Belief in divination involves a belief in fatalism, and 
this doctrine too was the target of Carneades’ criticism. 
His central purpose here seems to have been to vindicate 
human freedom of will and make possible meaningful 
moral judgments. If fatalism were the true belief, he 
said, the individual could not be counted responsible 
for his actions; virtue and vice, praise and blame 
would have no meaning, and effort would be useless.12 
Here too he was closer to the Epicureans than to the 
Stoics. He sympathized with Epicurus’ desire to defend 
freedom of will, but disapproved of the uncaused swerve 


8Cic. ND fr. 2 (apud Lact. Inst. div. ii. 8. 10); cf. ND iii. 
10. 26: mundum ... a natura conformatum. 

9Cic. ND iii. 11. 27 f. 

10 Cic. Div. ii. 3. 9 f. 

11 [bid., ii. 26. 55. 

12D, Amand, Fatalisme et Liberté dans l’Antiquité Grecque 
“Louvain, 1945), pp. 571-86. 


of the atom by which he accounted for it. Therefore 
he pointed out that Epicurus could have maintained his 
conclusion by distinguishing between an event forming 
a link in an external chain of causation, and one pro- 
ceeding from the will of the individual. The individual’s 
voluntary act is not “uncaused,” because he is himself 
a part of nature; yet it is free.1% 


It becomes apparent that Carneades’ arguments for 
free will are based on his assumption that his opponent, 
or the person whom he is trying to convince, will not 
want to abandon the possibility of a meaningful prac- 
tical morality. Let us now consider some of his own 
pronouncements on ethical problems. First of all, he 
discussed at length the central problem of ancient ethics, 
that of the highest -good (summum bonum). We 
should be rash indeed to pretend to know what solution 
be preferred, since we are explicitly told that his pupil 
Clitomachus was not sure of Carneades’ real opinion; 
but we may perhaps be able to tell something of the 
direction of his thoughts. Cicero describes a careful 
and exhaustive analysis of all possible solutions to the 
problem.1* It is based on the three fundamental urges, 
(1) to achieve pleasure, (2) to avoid pain, and (3) to 
attain the primary natural goods. There are three ends 
consisting of activity directed toward these, three con- 
sisting of their attainment, and three more consisting 
of their attainment attended with a moral life. These 
nine ends may be arranged schematically in three groups 
of three, as follows: 


1. Activity directed toward attainment of pleasure 
(advocated by no one). 

2. Activity directed toward avoidance of pain (ad- 
vocated by no one). 


3. Activity directed toward attainment of natural 
goods (Stoics). 


. Attainment of pleasure (Epicurus). 
. Avoidance of pain (Hieronymus) 15 


. Attainment of natural goods (championed by Car- 
neades in opposition to Stoics). 


. Attainment of pleasure, attended with moral life 
(Callipho). 


. Avoidance of pain, attended with moral life 
(Diodorus). 


. Attainment of natural goods, attended with moral 
life (Old Academy, Peripatetics). 


To act so as to attain pleasure or to avoid pain with- 
out achieving one’s end is proposed as the highest good 
by no one. To the Stoics the summum bonum is action 
leading toward the primary natural goods, whether they 
are attained or not. Against this, Carneades argued for 


13 Cic. Fat. 11. 23. 

14 Fin. v. 6. 16 f. Cf. the discussion of J. Croissant, ‘La 
Morale de Carnéade,” Revue Internationale de Philosophie, I 
(1939), 545-70, at p. 558. 

15 Cic. Fin. ii. 11. 35. 
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the sixth, the actual attainment of these goods, but only 
for the purpose of refuting the Stoics, and not out of 
conviction.1® He wished to make clear the inconsistency 
of calling the good life a life according to nature, while 
at the same time denying any merit to the fulfillment 
of natural impulses. However, we are also informed 
that Carneades defended, so zealously that he seemed 
to approve it, the opinion of Callipho, which is seventh 
on our list: the attainment of pleasure along with a 
moral life (voluptas cum honestate, #50vn along with 
dpery).27 Callipho’s ideal is of course very close to 
that of Epicurus—the attainment of pleasure—except 
that Callipho’s makes explicit the acceptance of social 
morality, which was present in Epicurus’, but only sec- 
ondary to the pleasure of the individual. It is significant 
too that this is a double end, which separates happiness 
from virtue.18 Happiness is important to man, but he 
does not receive it automatically as a result of following 
an ostensibly different goal. Thus generally, in Cer- 
neades’ discussion of the summum bonum, we see him 
rejecting most definitely those ends which mean activity 
of some sort without assurance of attainment, and 
which therefore make a merit of an attitude. He is 
most attracted by the views which mean satisfaction 
of natural aspirations along with a recognition of ob- 
ligation to one’s fellows. 


Another important source of information on Car- 
neades’ moral theory is in the account of his two 
famous speeches on Justice in 156/55 Bc, when he 
came to Rome on an embassy in behalf of Athens, along 
with Critolaus the Peripatetic and Diogenes the Stoic. 
On this occasion Carneades delivered two lectures. In 
the first of these he marshalled all the well-known argu- 
ments in favor of the conventional concept of Justice, 
while in the second he attacked it just as effectively. 
These lectures attracted such wide attention in Rome 
that Cato and other old-fashioned moralists were seri- 
ously alarmed and hastened the departure of the Athenian 
philosophers from the city. 

What was Carneades’ purpose in delivering these 
speeches? In view of the moral earnestness which we 
have already seen in his work, and in spite of his occa- 
sional use of sophistical arguments, I think we can dis- 
miss the notion, sometimes held, that he wished merely 
to make a sensation by displaying his virtuosity, or 
that he intended to undermine the morality of the Roman 
youth. He was using a time-honored Academic method, 
developed by Arcesilaus after Socrates and Plato, that 
of setting one side against another to show their equiva- 
lence (loocGéveca), and of allowing the hearer to decide 
the question on its merits, or to suspend judgment. But 


16 Cic. Acad. ii. 42. 131. 

17 Ibid., ii. 45. 139; Fin. v. 8, 21. 
Strom. ii. 21. 

18 Croissant, op. cit. (note 14, above). 


On Callipho, cf. Clem. Alex. 


I think we can see a good deal of what Carneades 
himself regarded as most probable, and the direction in 
which he hoped that his hearers would be influenced. 


He expresses ironic admiration for the concept of ab- 
stract justice, a universal law or principle which would 
apply equally to all men: 

For Justice—assuming that it exists—is the only vir- 
tue which is preeminently unselfish and generous, and 
which prefers the interests of all others to her own and 
is born to serve others rather than herself.1® 
But alas! this Justice does not exist. The weakness 
of their case defeated the zeal and genius of Plato and 
Aristotle in their efforts to set Justice on a pedestal 
beside Wisdom. There is no single principle or code 
definable : 

For the Justice which forms the object of our in- 
vestigation pertains to society, but not at all to nature. 
If it were a part of nature, then justice and injustice, 
like heat and cold or bitterness and sweetness, would be 
the same for all men.?° 

Carneades next proved at some length the diversity 
of custom and law in different parts of the world, and 
in the same part at different times. This diversity he 
held to show that there is no natural law or justice, 
but that men and other living beings are led by nature 
toward their own utilitarian good. Thus codes of law 
and justice are based on the advantage of a group or 
nation or individual, and are in origin the product of 
weakness. “Each people has enacted for itself such 
provisions as it thought to be useful in its conditions of 
life.”2! In particular, he pointed out that Rome herself 
had gained possession of the whole world through 
declarations of war made in the approved sacramental 
fashion and through “legally doing injustice” (legitime 
iniurias faciendo).22. By this use of the word iniuria, 
Carneades designates that which common feeling shows 
to be wrong, as distinguished from that which is illegal 
or contrary to the accepted code. The “common feel- 
ing” is that of the sensitive man of goodwill, for people 
generally follow conventional beliefs, and—more im- 
portant—even philosophers encourage them in this: 

This is a mistake not only of the common people and 
the ignorant, but of philosophers as well, for the latter 
also supply lessons in injustice, that folly and wrong- 
doing may not lack the authority that comes from educa- 
tion. 


Carneades thus seems to take what some would call a 
realistic approach to the problems of ethics. Like 
Epicurus, he believes in the fundamental egoism of 
man—a view which to some seems pessimistic. He be- 
lieves that living “according to nature’—the Stoic for- 

19 Cic. Rep. iii. 

20 Thid., iii. 8. 

21 Cic. Rep. iii. 12, 20 (Klotz) apud Lact. Inst. div. vi. 9. 

22 Ibid. 

23 Cic. Rep. iii. 12. 21 (Klotz), apud Lact. Inst. div. vi. 6, 
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mula—really means following the basic drives of the 
human organism. Law, morality, and justice, he be- 
lieves, are social in origin, products of the need for an 
accommodation among men which will best serve the 
individual requirements of each. 

In summary, we have seen in Carneades the “proba- 
bilist,’ a thinker devoted to the solution of problems 
by reason rather than by dogma, where possible using 
the methods of testing and verification; a thinker who 
is always inclined to attack practical and theoretical 
questions in a naturalistic spirit. 

Perhaps the most important thing in life is the action 
that we take, our response to the problems which face 
us as individuals and as groups. If this is so, it might 
be said that the really serious problem begins where 
the epistemological problem ends, that all the philosophy 
of Carneades is merely preliminary to the development 
of a serious program of action. Yet is it not apparent, 
if we compare the positive views of Carneades with 
those of his dogmatic opponents, that his skeptical 
foundation has affected deeply the probable conclusions 
at which he arrived? He shows by his example that 
it is possible to think intelligently about important 
human problems without absolute certainty as a founda- 
tion, and to formulate a workable program of action. 
Unfortunately we know little of his attitudes on the 
political and social problems of his day. What we do 
know seems to show that, in comparison with his op- 
ponents, in some respects he achieved, through his re- 
fusal to dogmatize, what would generally be regarded 
as more advanced views. 

The great danger of skepticism is paralysis, but per- 
haps even this would be preferable in some ways to an 
uncritical dogmatism. Let us suppose that everyone 
who acts or who formulates a program of action must 
base his acts or program on unproved assumptions. The 
unproved assumptions of the dogmatist are his sole sup- 
port in the world, a creed to which he must cling the 
more tenaciously because, if it falls, he is utterly un- 
done. The unproved assumptions of the skeptic are from 
the beginning merely tentative, and he is all the more 
willing to re-examine and correct them if new evidence 
presents itself. Thus while the skeptic’s creed may not 
engender the same enthusiasm, it will also be free of 
the fanaticism of the dogmatist. 


Epwin L. Mrnar, Jr. 
CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


THE RE-BELL- COMPOUNDS 


Lexicons of Classical Latinity stress the ‘again’ mean- 
ing of re- in the re-bell- compounds, and lay emphasis 
upon the renewal of conflict by the defeated party. It 
is natural that there should be a preponderance of in- 


stances of that meaning, since the defeated party usually 
has more to gain by the successful issue of renewed 
strife; but the possibility of renewal of strife without 
suggestion of previous victory or defeat should be more 
explicitly recognized on the basis of the evidence. Also, 
the liberal tendency in the use of the compounds whereby 
the re- prefix may mean not only ‘again’ but ‘back’ can 
be traced from the Classical through the Mediaeval 
period. 

Rebellare: Harpers’ Latin Dictionary lists “to wage 
war again (said of the conquered), to make an insurrec- 
tion, to revolt, to rebel .... Poet.: ... renew the com- 
bat.” Many examples can be added to those there given 
to show that this verb commonly denotes renewal of a 
combat, usually by the defeated party.? 

But rebellare bears no connotation of prior defeat in 
its apparently earliest occurrence in Latin literature. In 
Livy i. 54. 2 the younger Sex. Tarquinius guilefully 
incites ad rebellandum primores Gabinorum as part of his 
father’s plan whereby, after failing to take by storm 
and siege this town not hitherto at war with Rome, 
Gabios .. . fraude ac dolo adgressus est (i. 53.4). Here 
is simple renewing of war without qualification.? 

To Harpers’ discussion of the verb in the tropical sense 
of ‘to break out again’ and ‘to offer resistance’ a Petro- 
nian passage offers a significant supplement. In Petronius 
121. 105 f., Fortuna grants Dis’s petition for Roman 
civil war and expresses repentance of her gifts to the 
Romans: 


Vota tibi cedent; nec enim minor ira rebellat 
pectore in hoc leviorque exurit flamma medullas. 


Heseltine? translates: “for the anger that rises in my 
heart is stern as thine.” Here the choice of rebellare 
may be influenced by Dis’s expressed desire for renewal 
of civil conflict; but there is no suggestion that the ira 
of Fortuna has suffered previous defeat. Rather, she 
has so far favored the Romans, and now turns on them 
only because of their hybris; anger defies all other emo- 
tions and all foes. 

What Leverett’s Latin Lexicon* says of the meaning 


1E. g. Ov. Met. ix. 81, Fast. vi. 243; Val. Max. ix. 10. 1; 
Curt. viii. 8. 11; Tac. Ann. xii. 50. 10. 

21 follow Westcott, Greenough, and Dennison against Lease 
(see note 3, below), who with Harpers’ makes rebellare synony- 


mous with desciscere. But desc. has primarily the limited mean- 
ing to which I do not restrict reb. Cf. TLL s.v. “‘descisco,” (p. 
654, lines 57 f.): “‘t. g. deficere, ducem, principem sim. deserere.’”’ 

8 Loeb editions of: Petronius and Seneca Apocol., tr. by M. 
Heseltine and W. H. D. Rouse respectively, bound together 
(London, 1913); Fronto, Vol. II, tr. by C. R. Haines (London, 
1920). Editions of Livy, Book I and Selections: J. H. West- 
cott (Boston, 1890); J. B. Greenough (Boston, 1902); E. B. 
Lease (Boston, 1907); W. Dennison (New York, 1912). Other 
editions: Selected Essays of Seneca, ed. A. P. Ball (New York, 
1908); The Aeneid of Virgil, ed. J. W. Mackail (Oxford, 1930); 
Delphin edition of Prudentius, ed. Chamillard (Paris, 1687). 

4 Philadelphia, 1931. 
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of this verb explains quite well its specialized use dur- 
ing the Golden and Silver Ages: “Rebellare does not 
express rebellion against the rightful authority of a 
sovereign, but the renewal of wan on the part of a people 
once subjected or reduced to quiet.” But this limitation 
apparently breaks down in Christian Latin literature, 
at least when Church authorities are concerned. See 
Augustine Epistulae 211. 4, where the Bishop writes to 
nuns who want a new superior to replace one who has 
been kind to them: contra matrem vestram sic rebel- 
lastis. Perhaps by the fifth century rebellare could be 
broadly used of all resistance to authority. 

The Greek equivalent of rebellare is dvaro\eyeiv; 
to rebellio corresponds dvaroddunors. At least in Classi- 
cal Greek literature these words are used of renewal 
of war after a defeat. For the verb see Strabo xvii. 
3. 15 and Monumentum Ancyranum 27, in which latter 
passage the %vos dvamodeuodvy of the Greek version cor- 
responds to the gentem rebellantem of the Latin. For 
the noun see Strabo xi. 8. 3. Only more evidence could 
show any liberal tendency in the Classical use of the 
Greek words for renewing war. 

The use of general verbs of renewing with bellum 
as their object seems to antedate the use of the compound 
rebellare. We find bellum renovare in Caesar,5 Sallust,® 
Nepos,?. and Cicero,s and on through the Classical 
period.® Its reference is generally to a renewal of war 
by the conquered; but in Sallust Jugurtha 36. 1 the 
Romans renew conflict after a defeat not actual but 
moral: Jugurtha has obtained a favorable peace by 
bribing the Roman commanders. 

Other combinations which regularly describe renewal 
of war by the defeated are bellum reparare’® and bellum 
Of bellum retractare!2 and bellum resu- 
mere! 1 find only one example each; both expressions 
are used of the defeated. 

In one lone passage, a Sallustian one, I have found 
bellum rursus coepisse, in its use resembling the same 
author’s use of bellum renovare: it involves what is 
only in a sense a defeat. In the letter of Mithridates to 
King Arsaces of the Parthians (Hist. iv. 69. 13) the 
Pontic ruler, after describing his general's suffering 
defeat in Greece as a betrayal of his royal master, goes 
on to say: rursus tamen bellum coepi. 

Fronto Principia Historiae 11 (II, 208 Loeb) uses 
bellum instaurare of Roman renewal of war against the 


5 BG iii. 2. 2, viii. 1, BC iii. 101. 2. 

6 Jug. 36. 1. 

7 Arist. 3. 1; Ham. 1. 4. 

8 Prov. Cons. 34, Rep. vi. 11, Fam. iv. 7. 3, xii. 8. 1, xii. 30. 2. 

oF. g. Liv. ii. 32. 1; Val. Max. ix. 6, 3; 
Ann. iii. 20; Paul. Dig. xlix. 15. 28; Augustine CD iii. 14. 

10 Curt. v. 7. 2; Eutr. i. 14, ii. 9. 3. 

11 Sil. xi. 28, xvi. 77. 

a9 Sil: 356. 

12 Claud. De bell. Giid. 332. 


Sil. xii. 345; Tac. 


Parthians after the victorious campaigns of Hadrian. 
Otherwise this expression is used of renewal of war by 
the defeated.'4 

An absolutely neutral expression is bellum integrare 
as used in Statius Thebaid viii. 656, where it is Enyo, 
goddess of war, who renews strife. 

Authors who use the expression bellum redintegrare, 
beginning with apparently the first example of the Re- 
publican period, are not inclined to restrict its use to the 
defeated. There is a well distributed group of examples 
expressing mutual renewal.15 But in Cicero Epistulae 
ad familiares xi. 9. 1 the reference is to renewal of war 
by Lepidus in support of Antony, driven from Mutina. 

As seems to be the case with rebellare, it is not 
principle but the nature of the usual situation that causes 
the periphrases to be most often applied to the renewed 
hostile activity of the defeated. Why bellum redintegrare 
should be so preponderantly neutral we cannot say. Nor 
can we distinguish between the usage of rebellare and 
the periphrases in general. 

But had precedent been needed for the Augustan 
neutral meaning of rebellare, it could have been found 
in Republican bellum renovare and bellum redintegrare. 

Rebellio: Harpers’: “a renewal of war (by the con- 
quered party), a revolt, rebellion.” Leverett’s agrees. 
But one of Harpers’ examples fails to bear out the 
definitions; instead, it describes mutual renewal of con- 
flict. In Livy ii. 18. 2 we read that, cum per ludos ab 
Sabinorum iuventute . . . scorta raperentur, . . . ad 
rebellionem spectare res videbatur .... Our rebellionem 
is generally translated neutrally as ‘fresh outbreak of 
war’ or ‘renewal of hostilities.’ It is clear that the 
threat to the conquered (Sabines) from the conquerors 
(Romans) was as serious as was the reverse threat; 
for in ii. 18. 9 f. the Sabines sue for peace before the 
war begins again in earnest, asking pardon for the 
rashness of their young men. 

What seems to be the first instance of the word in 
Latin literature demonstrates the inherent neutral mean- 
ing of ‘renewal of the war’: Caes. BG iii. 10.12: rebel- 
lio facta post deditionem. The qualifying phrase would 
have been superfluous, had rebellio been felt necessarily 
to refer to renewal by the defeated. 

But other examples from literature through Suetonius 
show the specialized meaning of the noun.16 

Rebellatio: Harpers’: “a renewal of hostilities, revolt, 
rebellion (post-Aug. for the class. rebellio).” Examples 
there given (to which I cannot add) confirm these 
definitions. 

Rebellis: 
surgent, rebellious.” 


Harpers’ lists “that makes war afresh, in- 
These meanings severally interpret 


14 Liv. xxxviii. 19. 5; Sil. xiii. 378. 

15 Auct. B. Afr. 18; Liv. xxxi. 25; Tac. Hist. iv. 13; Amm. 
xxix. 5. 51. 

16 E. g. Caes. BG iv. 30. 2; Cic. Scour. 42; Liv. ix. 41. 9; 
Suet. Calig. 51. 3. 
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the word as used in the example passages of Harpers’ ;17 
but further study is needed to differentiate among those 
meanings, and to supplement them. 

Such need is suggested by comments on Seneca Apoco- 
locyntosis 12. 3, where the nenia for Claudius contains 
these verses: 

Ille citato vincere cursu 


poterat celeres, ille rebelles 
fundere Parthos .... 


Ball comments in his notes (p. 144): “the Parthians 
were not properly rebels, never having been subjected ; 
....” Rouse, with none of Ball’s scruples, translates : 
“Rebellious Parthians he did defeat.” 

But rebelles need not be interpreted to mean ‘rebel- 
lious,’ in the sense of ‘resisting constituted authority’ ; 
for three of the examples of Harpers’, one of the 
Golden and two of the Silver Age, present rebellis in 
the sense of ‘beginning the struggle anew,’ with no sug- 
gestion of prior defeat or subjection. 

In Virgil Aeneid xii, 184-86 Aeneas, in swearing to the 
terms of the approaching single combat with Turnus, 
says that if victory falls to his opponent, 

convenit Euandri victos discedere ad urbem, 


cedet Iulus agris nec post arma ulla rebelles 
Aeneadae referent ferrove haec regna lacessent. 


Nor would the Trojans have been properly rebels had 
they renewed the war in the event of Aeneas’ defeat, 
for there is no suggestion of establishing authority over 
them. They would, however, have broken a compact. 

Mackail refers us to his note on Aeneid vi. 858: 

. eques [sc. Marcellus] sternet Poenos Gallumque rebellem. 
“It should be carefully noted that rebellis (as more ob- 
viously where Virgil again uses it in xii. 185) does not 
mean ‘revolting’ but ‘renewing war’.” The warning is 
“more obviously” in place on xii. 185, because the Kelts 
described in vi. 858 had already been defeated. 

Curtius viii. 1. 35 makes an even clearer case: regionem 
rebellem, et non modo indomitam, sed quae ne subigi 
quidem possit. 

Next we find in Statius Thebaid i. 35 f. the descrip- 
tion flammasque rebellis / seditione rogi applied to the 
scene drawn in Thebaid xii. 429-32, where the fires of 
Eteocles’ pyre part and again come together in strife 
when the body of Polynices joins that of his brother. 
The flames are renewing the strife begun by the brothers, 
neither of whom can be called conqueror. 

As a single word to interpret rebellis as used in the 
preceding passages, I suggest ‘defiant.’ One definition of 
“defiance” given in the Oxford New English Dictionary 
is: “the act of setting at nought; open or daring resist- 
ance offered to authority or any opposing force.” 

I have been unable to find rebellis used before the 
time of Virgil; but we can say that, from the Silver 


17 Add Luc. i. 428, ii. 568; Tac. Ann. i. 57. 9, Hist. iv. 15. 10, 
iv. 37. 17; Stat. Theb. x. 68. 


Age on, even when this word describes opposition to 
authority, it does not necessarily imply the renewing 
of a previous conflict. In this respect it resembles Eng- 
lish “rebellious” and “insurgent.” In Valerius Maxi- 
mus ii. 7. 11 we read that Q. Fabius Maximus cut off 
the rebelles manus of deserters. Later, Cyprian (Ep. 
55. 12) was merely following Classical usage in calling 
apostates contra ecclesiam rebelles. Latinus Pacatus 
Drepanius (Pan. 30), referring to the uprising of the 
Scythian slaves described in Herodotus iv. 3, calls them 
rebelles servos. In the same tradition Bede (Hist. 
Eccles. i. 7) says that during the persecution of Diocle- 
tian a British prince called a member of the Christian 
clergy rebellem . .. ac sacrilegum. 

English “rebellious” may be used of objects resisting 
treatment or operation. To the examples of Harpers’ 
I add Prudentius Psychomachia 142 f.: frangit quoque 
vena rebellis / inlisum chalybem. 

A person who offers resistance to an agency deserving 
obedience and respect is refractory; but again “defiant” 
describes the man who boldly resists an evil force: 

The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point.18 
Just as those in authority called those who resisted them 
rebelles, ‘refractory, rebellious,’ so those who took the 
side of the persecuted called them in admiration rebelles, 
‘defiant.’ The best examples come from Prudentius 
Peristephanon: in ix. 34 a Christian who refuses to 
sacrifice on a heathen altar is described as alto tam 
rebellis spiritu; and in xi. 51 f. Christians are called 
detestandique rebelles / idolii. Chamillard paraphrases 
the latter passage Christiani idolis infensi. Note that in 
both passages rebellis is a word of praise for the faithful. 

Rebellatrix: Harpers’: “she that revolts or rebels 
(very rare).” As for the three examples cited, in Livy 
xl. 35. 13 Tib. Gracchus uses provinciam rebellatricem 
to describe the potentialities of Nearer Spain, reported 
subjugated. But in the two other passages rebellatrix 
is used of regions by no means utterly subjugated. 
Ovid in Tristia iii. 12. 47 f. hopes that he may hear both 
other good news, 

teque, rebellatrix, tandem, Germania, magni 
triste caput pedibus supposuisse ducis. 

And in Ammianus xiv. 8. 2 we read: Jsaura enim antehac 
nimium potens, olim subversa ut rebellatrix interneciva 
.... But Cilicia, to which Isauria belonged according to 
Pompey’s settlement of 64 B.c., probably included only the 
lowlands of Pamphylia at the time of its being made a 
province in 102 sB.c.19 The Isaurians had never been 
subjugated until the campaign of P. Servilius Isauricus 
of 75 B.c., to which Ammianus apparently refers. 

The references to Germany and Isauria as rebellatriees 
may stem from feelings of Roman manifest destiny, and 


18 Addison Cato. v. 1. 
19 See CAH, IX, 351. 
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hence may express the writers’ belief that the lands 
rebelled against their rightful masters; even so, the 
precedent for a loose use of rebellatrix may be set or 
followed by such passages. 

Mediaeval Evidence: The liberal tendency which we 
have traced through the fifth century seems recognized 
by a glossographer of the seventh: médeuos hoc bellum 
hoc proelium hoc rebellum (rebellium?°? Goetz) .21 


Against such a background the broad meaning of 
rebellis in the later Middle Ages need not be considered 
as merely symptomatic of the general breakdown of 
linguistic distinctions, but as a final step in the liberal 
evolution of the re-bell- compounds: 

Rebellis, Hostis. Litterae Johannis Franc. Regis ann. 1352 
apud D. Secousse tom. 4. Ordinat. Reg. pag. 116: . . .amtecessores 
nostri Francorum Reges ... in quoscumque Rebelles suos manus 
voluerunt mittere, victoriam reportarunt. Gaspar Barthius in 
Glossario ex Baldrici [saec. XII] Hist. Palaest.: Rebellis, pugnas, 
belliger.22 


But the other entries of the Corpus glossariorum and 
of Du Cange emphasize the ‘again’ meaning of the 
re-bell- compounds.?3 

Conservative and liberal tendencies seem in balance 
to the end. Over against the original and predominant 
‘again’ meaning, the ‘back’ meaning has gained ground 
through the centuries. Re-bell- has come to be often 
synonymous with re-pugn- and re-sist-. 


Paut R. Murpuy 
OHIO UNIVERSITY 


MACEDON AND GERMANY 


In considering the question “Does history repeat 
itself ?”, Toynbee observes that “.. . historical events that 
repeat themselves may be strictly contemporary or they 
may overlap in time or they may be entirely non-con- 
temporaneous with one another.”! Ona“... true time 
scale,” Toynbee continues, “these events of ‘ancient his- 
tory’ are virtually contemporary with our own lifetime, 


20I have not discussed rebellium, a collateral form of rebellio. 
In its apparently single appearance in Classical Latin literature 
(Liv. xlii. 21. 3) it is an editorial conjecture for the rebellinum 
of the single MS, and is not even generally preferred to the 
alternative conjecture rebellandum. 

21 Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum, ed. by G. Loewe and G. 
Goetz (Leipzig, 1888-1923), II, 411, §57 (from the Codex Har- 
leianius, saec. VII; cf. ibid., p. xx). 

22Charles du Fresne, Sieur Du Cange, Glossarium Mediae 
et Infimae Latinitatis (1678); new edit., ed. Leopold Favre 
(Paris, 1937-1938), s.v. 

@3 Such is also the case in the Medieval Latin Word-List from 
British and Irish Sources, ed. by J. H. Baxter and C. Johnson 
(Oxford, 1934). 

1A. J. Toynbee, Civilization on Trial (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1948), p. 36. 


however remote they may appear when viewed through 
the magnifying lens of the individual human midget’s sub- 
jective mental vision. ... The conclusion seems to be 
that human history does turn out, on occasions, to have 
repeated itself up to date in a significant sense. .. .”? 

Among the more striking modern repetitions of history 
“up to date in a significant sense” must certainly be in- 
cluded the Allied handling of Germany after World War 
II and the Roman political experiment in Macedonia 
after the defeat of Perseus in the Third Macedonian 
War. The forcible removal of Perseus and of Hitler 
from “absolute” positions in their respective states re- 
sulted in a series of amazingly parallel developments. 
These I shall illustrate under six headings, relying 
largely upon quotations from ancient sources, from the 
works of modern scholars, and from the daily press. 

I. LossEs IN MANPOWER AND Resources. Both coun- 
tries suffered heavy losses in the war: “... it is clear 
that the losses in the war were enough to affect seriously 
the manpower of a country as small as Macedonia.” 
According to the New York Times Magazine of Aug- 
ust 7, 1949, p. 9, “Women’s numerical superiority ... 
make[s] them a major factor in today’s Germany.” 

Macedonia’s “... defeat was followed by the loss of 
a large part of the movabie wealth. ...”4 “Amphipolis 
witnessed ... a grand show of all the works of art and 
other valuables of which the cities of Macedon had been 
stript. Of the destination of these outward and visible 
signs of a growing civilization there was no doubt: the 
ships to bear them away to Rome lay ready in the 
Strymon.”5 Germany too has witnessed the removal of 
much of her tangible resources. The platforms of all 
West German political parties involved in the August, 
1949 election contain a plank devoted to unequivocal 
opposition to the further dismantling of German industry. 
Efforts were made to establish a National Anti-Dis- 
mantling Committee to cope with the problem. Ironically, 
Great Britain was scheduled to begin the dismantling of 
a synthetic gasoline plant in Gelenkirchen on the day 
after the national election was held. 

It may be noted also that the practice of “liberating” 
personal effects, so popular during World War II and 
after (cf. the New York Herald Tribune, September 
27, 1949, p. 10), was not unknown in ancient times. 
Plutarch (Aemilius Paulus 28. 6, Loeb translation) : 
“It was only the books of the king that he [Paulus] 
allowed his sons, who were devoted to learning, to choose 
out for themselves. ...” 


2 Ibid., p. 37. 
3J. A. O. Larsen, ‘‘Roman Greece,” in Tenney Frank, ed., 
An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome (Baltimore: The Johns 


Hopkins Press, 1938), IV, 294. Translations from Livy xlv 
follow the version in Larsen’s text. 

4 Ibid. 

5 W. E. Heitland, The Roman Republic (Cambridge: At the 


University Press, 1909), II, 121. 
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II. Lrperation oF INHABITANTS. Livy (xlv. 18): 
“First, it was determined that the Macedonians 
should ‘be free, in order to demonstrate to all the world 
that the arms of the Roman people did not bring slavery 
to the free but freedom to slaves....” Again, from the 
proclamation of Paulus (Livy xlv. 29): “... he ordered 
that the Macedonians should live free, possessing the 
same cities and lands as before, governed by their own 
laws, and creating annual magistrates. .. .” 

According to the occupation statute for Western Ger- 
many, adopted in April, 1949, “... the German people 
shall enjoy self-government to the maximum possible 
consistent with [the] occupation.”” The New York Times, 
citing this provision, points out also that “The new Ger- 
man nation is to have ‘full legislative, executive and 
judicial powers’—subject to certain limitations.” (New 
York Times, August 14, 1949, Section 4, p. 1.) 


III. Division Zones. Livy (xlv. 29): “[ Paulus 
ordered] that Macedon should be divided into four dis- 
tricts. ... He then appointed the capitals of the dis- 
tricts.... In these he ordered that the councils of the 
several districts should be assembled, the public money 
deposited, and the magistrates elected.” 

Germany in 1949 consists of four “zones of occupa- 
tion.” In actual practice, there are only two “zones”: 
West Germany, comprising the American, British, and 
French zones; and East Germany, the Russian zone. 


“ 


IV. Economic Restrictions. In Macedonia, 
the economic development of the future was impeded by 
hampering restrictions imposed in the settlement of 
167."6 Livy (xlv. 29): “[Paulus] then gave notice that 
it was determined that there should not be intermarriage 
nor liberty to purchase lands or houses out of the limits 
of their respective districts; that the mines of gold and 
silver must not be worked, but that those of iron and 
copper might. ... He likewise forbade the use of im- 
ported salt. ... He prohibited them from cutting ship 
timber themselves or suffering others to cut it.” A 
modern scholar remarks, “The instructions of the Senate 
to the commissioners imply that the mines and royal 
estates had become the property of the Roman state.”? 

According to the April occupation statute mentioned 
above, the Western occupying powers reserved to them- 
selves power in such fields as reparations, civil aviation, 
and foreign trade. 

“Macedonia proper was divided into four independent 
republics according to the national geographical lines so 
clearly marked out by the high mountain ranges and 
rivers of the country.”8 No special effort was made to 
provide each section with adequate industries, farms, 


6 Larsen, loc. cit. (note 3, above). 

7 Larsen, op. cit. (note 3, above), p. 299. 

8 Tenney Frank, Roman Imperialism (New York: Macmillan, 
1914), p. 208. 


seaports, etc., and thus make it self-sufficient. In addi- 
tion, commercium among the several republics was for- 
bidden. Faced with declining revenue after the closing 
of the gold and silver mines, and crippled by restrictions 
on trade, Macedon soon found her economic situation 
unbearable. 


Since the zones of the Western powers are operating 
more or less cooperatively, the actual dividing line must 
be drawn only between. West and East Germany. Cur- 
rency difficulties have virtually eliminated commercium 
between East and West Germany on any large scale. 
Before the war, West Germany accounted for 86 per 
cent of Germany’s total production of steel, 80 per cent 
of its coal, 61 per cent of its industrial products, but 
cnly 45 per cent of its farm products. The loss of the 
farm market for industrial products and the necessity 
of importing foodstuffs have contributed to West Ger- 
many’s economic difficulties. Unemployment is generally 
considered an accurate indication of the financial state of 
a nation; “Although the leaders of the big political 
parties have hammered away at national ... questions 
since the campaign began, here in Schierstein unemploy- 
ment is more important than an international authority 
for the Ruhr, .. .’’9 


V. ReMovaL or GOVERNMENTAL OFFIcIALs. “The 
friends and courtiers of Perseus, the generals of the 
armies, the commanders of the fleets and garrisons, all 
who held any employment from him, were to accompany 
the consul into Italy, together with their children. . . .”"1° 
“It was a cruel mockery when the people of the four 
districts were called upon to elect an administrative 
council for each one of them. Notice was given that all 
those named in a published black-list were to leave the 
country and report themselves to Italy upon pain of 
death; a measure which at one stroke removed everyone 
conversant with affairs of government, and left the 
people without their natural leaders.”11 

The removal of the top Nazis by execution and im- 
prisonment, the elaborate program of denazification un- 
dertaken by the Allies, the difficulties encountered in 
securing competent officials for governmental posts who 
were free of any taint of Nazism, all are too familiar to 
warrant recounting in detail here. It is interesting that 
the Roman program of “demacedonification” went beyond 
the boundaries of Macedon: “The arrangements in 
Greece included ... the punishment of those who sided 
with Perseus and of others who, rightly or wrongly, 
were suspected of pro-Macedonian tendencies.’’!2 


9 Drew Middleton, ‘“‘As Schierstein Goes to the Polls,” New 
York Times Magazine, August 14, 1949, p. 40. 

10 V. Duruy, The History of Rome, trans. M. M. Ripley and 
W. J. Clarke, ed. J. P. Mahaffy (Boston: Jewett Publishing Com- 
pany, 1883), II, 178. 

11 Heitland, Joc. cit. (note 5, above). 

12 Larsen, op. cit. (note 3, above), p. 300. 
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VI. ResurGENCE OF NATIONALISM. But perhaps the 
most significant parallel between the two conquered 
states is the problem of nationalism. Rome took elabo- 
rate precautions to prevent such a development in Mace- 
donia. Livy (xlv. 18): “Finally lest if there should 
be a general council of the nation, some base flatterer 
of the populace might some time or other convert 
into pestilent licentiousness the liberty granted with 
wholesome moderation, it was decided that Macedonia 
should be divided into four districts. Modern 
scholars have noted the anti-nationalistic character of 
the Roman program: “... the country was cunningly 
divided into four republics, and in such a way that 
tribes naturally connected together were severed from 
one another, and were annexed to a different republic 
with which they had no national connection. The object 
of this measure was to destroy all national feeling in 
each of the four states.”!5 “Probably there had existed 
a group of wealthy men holding estates in various 
parts of Macedonia. Such a group would tend to 
develop a feeling of solidarity extending to the entire 
country and so nullify its division and keep alive a 
feeling for unity. Whatever there was of such a class 
at the time was exiled ... and the growth of a group 
of the kind in the future was impeded by the [economic] 
restrictions mentioned.”!4 “In order to break up the 
national feeling that might readily emerge into perilous 
action if a pretender to the throne should appear, con- 
nubium and commerctum were declared void between 
the four various states.”15 

“In cutting up a kingdom, she [Rome] was on this 
occasion cutting up a nation; the process was painful, 
and led to troublesome consequences. It was no 
light thing to violate a national unity that had over- 
come local and tribal diversities. ... That the people 
were pleased with ‘freedom,’ that is, with the abolition 
of the monarchy, was plainly nothing but a Roman 
fiction.”1® “The monarchy was abolished, and in its 
place Aemilius and ten commissioners set up a federal 
council of representatives drawn from all four states. 

But this ingenious constitutional experiment brought 
no contentment; for the Macedonians were much at- 
tached to their kings and altogether unripe for self- 
government... .”!7 Finally: “The people [Macedonians] 
had never taken kindly to the system of the four re- 
publics, with their officials and assemblies and machinery 
of more or less popular government. They were a 
rustic population, used to obedience in military service. 

In 164 their discontent and unrest were already 
known at Rome. .. 


13 B. G. Niebuhr, The History of Rome, trans. L. Schmitz 
(Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard, 1844), IV, 139. 

14 Larsen, op. cit. (note 3, above), p. 299; cf. also Livy xlv. 32. 

15 Frank, loc. cit. (note 8, above). 

16 Heitland, Joc. cit. (note 5, above). 

17 Cyril E. Robinson, A History of Rome (New York: Thomas 
Crowell Company [1935]), p. 90. 


Macedonia’s four republics managed to survive for 
an uneasy eighteen years. Polybius (xxxi. 12, xxxv. 4) 
speaks of civil strife, even (xxxi. 17) of the murder of 
the senators of one republic. Finally, in 149, the long- 
awaited pretender to the throne appeared in the person 
of Andriscus, “pseudo-Philip,” ‘“... who had rallied a 
royalist party on the pretence of being a son of Per- 
seus, so that he succeeded for the moment in reuniting 
Macedonia under a stolen crown.”!9 In 148, after a 
fourth Macedonian war, Rome finally resigned herself 
to the annexation of Macedonia, and peace was estab- 
lished. 

The obvious implication is that, in spite of Rome’s 
deliberate efforts, nationalism in Macedonia was never 
eradicated. In a similar manner, the rise of nationalism 
in Germany in 1949 is occasioning no little concern 
among political observers. Thomas Mann, in an inter- 
view upon his arrival in the United States after a tour 
of Germany in the summer of 1949, reported: “I did 
not speak to one honest German who was not deeply 
concerned about increasing nationalism in his country. 

The great majority of the people complain, ‘Under 
Hitler we were much better off.’ ’2° 

So there the matter stands, at least for the present. 
The results of the August, 1949 election indicate that 
Konrad Adenauer, leader of the Christian Democrats, 
is the first Chancellor of the new German Republic. 
Beyond Germany’s own_ ill-fated Weimar Republic, 
Adenauer may well look to Rome's Macedonian repub- 
lics. Andriscus, the “successor” to Perseus; Hitler, the 
“successor” to Wilhelm—if history continues to repeat 
itself, it might be well to leave a blank space for the 
seemingly inevitable “successor” to Hitler. 


Epwarp C. EcHots 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


REVIEWS 


The Historical Work of Ammianus Marcellinus. © 


Cambridge: At the University 
'\Pp. xii, 145. 


By E. A. THompson, 
Press; New York: Macmillan, 1947. 
$2.50. 


This study has been favorably reviewed in this country 
by M. L. W. Laistner (CP, XLIII [1948], pp. 205-7), 
and it would be an absurd anticlimax for the present 
reporter to add much in the way of commendation. So 
concise and so closely reasoned are Mr. Thompson's 


18 Heitland, op. cit. (note 5, above), II, 150 f. 

19M. Cary, 4A History of Rome (London: Macmillan, 1938), 
p. 208. 

20N. Y. Times, August 13, 1949, p. 3; italics are mine. Cf. 
Thomas Mann, “Germany Today,” New York Times Magazine, 
September 25, 1949, p. 14, 
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pages that one cannot undertake to predict just how far 
each of his contentions will withstand the slow corrosion 
of criticism, but at least they are set forth with a 
sobriety that should guarantee them a fair life ex- 
pectancy. 


There is a small group of continental scholars who 
have seen fit to reject Ammianus’ own claim that he 
had gathered his data, at least for events which fell 
within his own generation, from personal interviews 
with many informants, and have sought to prove that 
in reality he used, for large portions of his history, only 
one or two written sources, such as the shadowy Magnus 
of Carrhae, or an anonymous “Quelle A” friendly to 
Constantius and a “Quelle B” who attacked him, or else 
a “Thucydidean” source, perhaps Virius Flavianus 
Nicomachus, combined with a Christian source, a certain 
Eutychianus. These are the critics who bear the brunt 
of Mr. Thompson’s assault. Such scepticism, to be sure, 
is generally safe strategy even when it is not reinforced 
by arguments; but Mr. Thompson brings a number of 
arguments into action, and most of them appeal to a 
reader’s instinctive feeling that the obvious explanation 
is more likely to be right than is any result of strained 
and elaborate inquiries. 


Of minor felicities one example may be given. How 
are we to account for the fact that after 359, when 
Ursicinus, his superior officer, had been relieved of his 
command, Ammianus did not serve on the staff of Agilo, 
his successor, although he appears four years later as a 
member of Julian’s Persian expedition? Others have 
resorted to the biographers’ cliché that he “retired into 
private life,” rejoining the army in 363 solely because 
he admired the emperor; Mr. Thompson, maintaining 
that he must have served somewhere all the time, sub- 
mits, as the least of his reasons, that “... soldiers do 
not usually leave and rejoin armies when the whim takes 
them.” This may not be important, but it is refreshing, 
for it shows that just a little experience, or a grain of 
sense, is enough to dispel vague academic fancies. 


Four chapters are devoted to the task of exploring 
tne historian’s attitude toward Ursicinus, the unfortunate 
Caesar Gallus, Julian, and the elder Theodosius, the 
father of the emperor under whom the last six books 
were written. The principal findings, briefly and, in fact, 
rather crudely summarized, are these: that Ammianus’ 
esteem for his commanding officer led him to gloss over 
some of his shortcomings; that he was unduly hostile 
toward the Caesar because of the way in which he had 
opposed the selfish interests of the curial order of 
Antioch; that his generally high regard for Julian was 
tempered by a similar consideration, as well as by a 
belief that the emperor had failed in some respects to 
preserve the dignity of the throne; and, finally, that his 
fear of reprisals on the part of the Emperor Theodosius 


seriously restricted his freedom of expression, so that 
he could not bring out explicitly the father’s probable 
guilt in the affair which had led to his execution, and 
did less than justice to the career of Maximinus, the 
official who had been in charge on that occasion. In 
much of this analysis, a principle of salient importance 
is the likelihood that Ammianus belonged by origin to 
the “oppressed and oppressive” curiales, that class of 
landed magnates and municipal officials whose manifold 
difficulties are so abundantly illustrated in the writings 
of his friend and compatriot, Libanius. Was he, like 
his friend, threatened at one time with a compulsion to 
resume the burdens of his station, even though he felt 
that he had earned immunity by service of another kind? 
There are some indications that such was indeed the 
case, and it is a point that one would have liked to see 
more fully developed. At any rate, he was clearly proud 
of his ingenuitas, and of the title perfectissimus earned 
by his service in an elite regiment; it was disillusioning 
for him to find in later years that prospective patrons 
among the senatorial nobility of Rome were not im- 
pressed by his position in life, but that their favor was 
to be won only by persistent literary endeavor. 
According to Mr. Thompson and others, Ammianus’ 
original plan had been to close his history with his 
twenty-fifth book, and with the death of Jovian in 364. 
For some reason he subsequently changed his mind, and 
though he was increasingly aware of the constraint 
under which he was working, decided to prolong the 
account of the whole empire as far as 378; this project 
he completed for the eastern provinces, but his growing 
sense of the delicacy, or even the hazard of his under- 
taking prompted him to terminate his chronicle of the 
west at 375. Of the first change in his plans, Mr. 
Thompson says: “Why he continued at all we jlo not 
know; perhaps he was induced to do so by the applause 
given to the earlier books by persons whose opinions 
he valued.” It may be that no better reason can be 
adduced, but, if so, it would seem not wholly creditable 
to the historian to have gone on so doggedly through 
six more books while conscious that here and there he 
was suppressing a fact in order not to give offense to 
the current regime. If this hypothesis was seriously 
proposed, it ought to have figured in the inevitable com- 
parison, as to honesty and objectivity, between Am- 
mianus and Tacitus, especially since the latter comes off 
decidedly the worse. Would Tacitus have insisted, under 
analogous conditions, on enlarging his work just to in- 
crease his reputation? Of course no final answer could 
be given, because his situation was virtually the opposite 
to that which is assumed for Ammianus: as we know, 
he long refrained from publication during the reign of 
Domitian, then brought out his major works under the 
indulgent Trajan, and finally abandoned some of his 
plans even while conditions remained as favorable as 
before. In the interest of consistency, if a willful per- 
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severance must be postulated for Ammianus, Tacitus’ 
initial silence should be entered to his credit for what- 
ever it may be worth. 

Rocer Pack 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Swans and Amber: Some Early Greek Lyrics Freely 
Translated and Adapted. By DorornHy Burr THomp- 
son. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1948. 
Pp. xii, 193. $2.75. 


The seventh and sixth centuries B.c. in Greece were 
characterized by a brilliant, restless spirit and great 
creative power. It is a period which has always had a 
fascination for the Hellenist, but which is usually pre- 
sented to the general reader only through the barest and 
dullest of summaries. Swans and Amber should do 
much to make it better known. Here is an excellent 
selection from the early elegiac, iambic, and lyric poets, 
grouped not by metre but by broad geographical areas 
—the Anatolian coast, the Cyclades, the western world, 
and the mainland. <A general introduction offers the 
necessary historical and social setting for the period, 
and each group of poems has a preface giving the 
peculiar characteristics of the region, and biographical 
notes on the poets. Within the groups the arrangement 
of the poems is partly geographical and partly chrono- 
logical. 

Whether the reader browses or follows the order of 
the book, he cannot fail to get a mingled impression of 
love and hate, joy and sorrow, the playful and the 
serious. Here are weddings and dancers and musicians, 
animals and birds and flowers, drink and food, children 
and old men—concrete pictures which unite to present 
a real world of great variety and vitality. One’s im- 
pression of the vitality of the period is confirmed by the 
delightful figures—every one of them alive and in move- 
ment—which decorate the text. They have been cleverly 
chosen from seventh and sixth century vase-paintings 
to suit particular poems, and are accompanied by quota- 
tions written in the appropriate archaic script. These 
illustrations and the decorative epigraphy add much to 
the flavor and charm of the book. 

Translation can give us the theme and the mood of 
a poem—it can never reproduce its music. So no 
English version will ever be completely satisfying to 
the lover of Greek poetry, least of all, perhaps, to the 
translator. Mrs. Thompson's translations are always 
clear and readable, at their best when the mood is satiric 
or playful, but they cannot convey the genius of the 
original lines. As one would expect, the greatest poems 
suffer most, notably the second ode of Sappho. Certain 
fragmentary poems have been “restored” by recourse 
to a reconstruction or a combination with other frag- 
ments. Sometimes lines are brought together which in 


the Greek have different metrical schemes and must 
have belonged to separate poems (e.g. Alcaeus, Loeb, 
Nos. 166, 141; Alcaeus, Nos. 28, 29; Sappho, Nos. 52, 76; 
Archilochus, Nos. 84, 85, 29). This reviewer, at least, 


finds it disturbing to come upon favorite lines in strange 
association. 

The University of Toronto Press, as well as the 
author and Winifred McCulloch, the illustrator, are to 
be congratulated on a book which is unusually beautiful 
in every detail of arrangement and typography. 


Barsara P, McCartHy 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


The Black Sail. By Frorence ANDERSON. 
New York: Crown Publishers, 1948. Pp. 318. $3.00. 


Mrs. Anderson’s novel should be read by the classical 
scholar as the fulfillment of an implied promise made 
in THe CLAsstcAL WEEKLY, XLII (1948-49), 35-40, to 
set Theseus “against the piquant background of that 
Minoan-Mycenaean life, where he temporarily belonged.” 
Her article indicated the sources which she has stitched 
together to make a credible tale about a nobody, com- 
parable in device to Homer’s Outis, who became the 
traditionally accepted establisher (Théseus) of the uni- 
fied Athenian state. Her use of sources is countenanced 
by the best practice of historico-biographical fiction. 

Theseus appears in her pages as somewhat too pre- 
cocious, both physically and mentally, for his years. As 
the narrative proceeds, however, the reader speedily 
overlooks this slight defect. A more serious fault is 
the lack of dialogue. Plot is best developed in conversa- 
tion, with a minimum of narrative and description. Per- 
haps the author felt ill at ease in writing dialogue; her 
characters speak stiffly and are not differentiated by 
their speech. Her tale would have benefited by practice 
of Lysias’ art of éthopoiia, that adaptation of the speech 
to the agents which modern novelists have trained 
readers to expect. 

Mrs. Anderson has avoided that pitfall which has 
ensnared many historical novelists from Bulwer and 
Ebers to Kenneth Roberts, of attempting to qualify her- 
self in her novel as a competent historian. Although she 
has the right to assert this claim, her book contains no 
bibliography or appendices, and no footnotes or scholarly 
asides to the reader. Her purpose is to capture the 
reader’s attention and to lure him to the willing suspen- 
sion of disbelief which is the aim of good literary artists. 
In this she has succeeded. One's interest grows steadily 
as the story advances. The reader is led skilfully 
through episodes that rise in interest, and his attention 
seldom wanders. The supernatural elements in the 
legend are either rationalized or so plausibly narrated 
that they contribute to the total effect upon the modern 
reader rather than detract from it. 
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In recent years fiction based upon classical themes has 
been written with great skill, and Mrs. Anderson has 
earned an honorable place in the guild. 


Joun Pavut PRITCHARD 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


NOTES AND NEWS 


This department will deal with events of interest to classicists; 
the contribution of pertinent items will be welcomed. Also wel- 
come will be items for the section on Personalia, which will deal 
with appointments, promotions, fellowships, and other profes- 
sionally significant activities of our colleagues in high schools, 
colleges, and universities. 


The Classical Association of the Atlantic States 
held its Autumn Meeting at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey, on Friday and Saturday, 
November 25 and 26, in conjunction with the Sixty- 
Third Annual Convention of the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The general program session of the Association con- 
vened in the Music Room of the Chalfonte on Saturday 
morning at 10:30. Dr. John F. Latimer of George 
Washington University presented an interesting and 
informative paper on “Ezekiel Cheever and His Acci- 
dence.” Dr. Waldo E. Sweet of William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia, discussed “Experiments in Teach- 
ing Vocabulary, Grammar, and Forms,” supplementing 
his paper with illustrations of audio-visual aids employed 
in these experiments. Both of these papers are scheduled 
to appear in this volume of CW”. Dr. Laura B. Voelkel 
of Mary Washington College of the University of 
Virginia at Fredericksburg gave a lecture, illustrated with 
kodachrome slides, on “A Jeep’s-Eye View of Greece.” 
This session was well attended and the program received 
the enthusiastic approval of those present. 


Following the general meeting, a special meeting was 
called at which the members of the Association formally 
approved the action of the Executive Committee in 
appointing a special sub-committee to revise the Con- 
stitution of the Association and to present a copy of 
that revision to the members of the Association prior 
to the date of the Spring Meeting in 1950. 


Two sessions of the Executive Committee were also 
held, one on Friday afternoon at 4:30 and the other on 
Saturday at 1:00 p.m. 


PERSONALIA 


Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster of William 
Penn Charter School, and former President of C. A. 
A. S., was elected President of the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools at that 
Association’s Sixty-Third Annual Convention. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
ROME PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS, 1950-1951 


The Academy offers a limited number of Fellowships 
for mature scholars and artists capable of doing inde- 
pendent work in classical studies, architecture, landscape 
architecture, musical composition, painting, sculpture, 
and the history of art. Fellowships will be awarded on 
evidence of ability and achievement, and are open to 
citizens of the United States for one year beginning 
October 1, 1950, with a possibility of renewal. Research 
fellowships carry a stipend of $2,500 a year and resi- 
dence at the Academy. All other fellowships carry a 
stipend of $1,250 a year, transportation from New York 
to Rome and return, studio space, residence at the 
Academy, and an additional travel allowance. Applica- 
tions and submissions of work, in the form prescribed, 
must be received at the Academy’s New York office by 
February 1, 1950. Requests for details should be ad- 
dressed to Miss Mary T. Williams, Executive Secre- 
tary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Here will be listed all books received by THz CrasstcaL WEEKLY 
the subjects of which are deemed to fall within the WrEKty’s 
scope. Listing here neither precludes nor assures a subsequent 
review. Books received will not be returned, whether or not 
they are listed or reviewed. 


ALLEN, Don CAMERON. The Legend of Noah: Renais- 
sance Rationalism in Art, Science, and Letters. 
(“Illinois Studies in Language and Literature,” Vol. 
XXXIII, Nos. 3 and 4.) Urbana, Ill.: University 
of Illinois Press, 1949. Pp. vii, 221. 


Cam- 
1949, 


GuERARD, ALBERT, 
bridge, Mass.: 
x, We. 


Masson-OurseL, P. La Pensée en Orient. (“Collec- 
tion Armand Colin, Section de Philosophie,” No. 255.) 
Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1949. Pp. 215. 
Fr. 180. 


Education of a Humanist. 
Harvard University Press, 


Witxkinson, L.:P. (trans.). Letters of Cicero: A New 
Selection in Translation. London: Geoffrey Bles, 
1949. Pp. 200. 15s. 


ADDENDUM 


Mr. Richard H. Walker, whose “Responde Mthi” 
series was advertised in CW, XLIII (1949-50), 49, asks 
us to announce that the phonograph records of the 
First Oration, Chapters 1 and 2, have the Latin on 
one side, and the corresponding English on the other. 
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